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PALETTE AND BENCH 


FOR THE ART STUDENT AND CRAFT WORKER 


OCTOBER 1908 


Color Supplement: Pewter J g, til life by Wm. M. Chase—Class in Oil painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Colors by Rhoda H. Nichols. Iilustrations by Chas. H. Davis, Wm. M. Chase, 
Johan H. Twachtman, Emil Carlsen, Chardin, Jos. De Camp, Henry B. Snell, Wm. J. Baer. Articles 
on Still Life Painting by Emil Carisen, on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on 
How te Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Iumina- 
tion by Florence Gotthold, on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer, 
on Finger Rings by Emily F. Peacock. 


NOVEMBER 1908 


Color Supplement: Dutch Interior by Castls Keith—Class in Oil Painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—lIllustrations by Castle Keith, Fred P. Vinton, 


Edmund C. Tarbell, Marion Powers, Ross S. Turner, Walter L. Dean, Frank W. Benson; John: 


Wilson, Laura G. Hills, Theodora W. Thayer, Lydia Field Emmett, Rhoda H. Nichols, Lucia F. 
Faller, Miss Beckington—Continued illustrated articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. 
Vliet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on IHumination by Florence Gotthold, on Minia- 
ture Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer. Article on Cross Stitch Embroidery by 
Mertice McCrea Buc 


DECEMBER 1908 


Color Supplement: Peonies by Chas. C. Curran—Class in Oil Painting by Chas. C. Curran, 
in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—Illustrations by Chas. C. Curran, William A. Coffin, Geo. 
Grey Barnard, Malbone E. Cosway, Sarah Goodridge, Virginia Reynolds, Frieda Voelker Red- 
mond, Adelaide Deming, Alethea Platt, Verplanck Berney, Edward Dufner—Continued articles 
on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on Miniature Painting by William J. 
Baer, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Cross Stitch Embroidery by Mertice MacCrea Buck—Articles on the 
Study of Trees with Bare Branches by Wm. A. Coffin, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad, 
on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker Redmond. 


JANUARY 1909 


Color Supplement: The Mushroom Gatherers by Rhoda Holmes Nichole—Classes in 
Oil and Water Color, as before—lIllustrations by Rhoda H. Nichols, Irving R. Wiles, Howard 
Pyle, William J. Baer, I. A. Josephi, Wm. J. Whittemore, Colin Campbell Cooper, Frieda Voelker 
Redmond—Articles on Portrait Painting by Irving R. Wiles, on Skyscrapers and How to paint 
them by Colin Campbell Cooper, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy—Continued 
Articles on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vliet Baker, 
on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker 


Redmond, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


FEBRUARY 1909 


Color Supplement: Old Fashioned Roses by E. M. Scott—Classes in Oil and Water Color as 
before—Illustrations by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Israels, Colin Campbell ag! FrancisDay, Howard 
Russell Butler, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Arthur Barton, F, Ballard Williams, Chester 


Beach, H. A. McNeill, Laura Coombs Hill—Articles on Pen and Ink Illustrations by W. H. Drake, 


on the Study of Roses by Mrs. E. M. Scott, on Holland Artists by Mrs. E. M. Scott—Continued 
Articles on kyscrapers and how to Paint them by Colin C. Cooper, on Black and White Drawing 
by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss 
Nelbert Murphy, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


MARCH 1900 


Color Supplement: Deer at Twilight by pe Pitkin—Class in Oil and Water Color as 
before—lIllustrations by Josephine Pitkin, Fred G. R. Roth, Dwight W. Tryon, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Ed. W. Redfield, Jos. De Camp, Edmund C. Tarbell, Charles Warren Eaton, Grueby Pottery 
Adelaide A. Robineau, Matilda Middleton, C. G. Forssen, Eda Lord Wie, Rookwood Pottery, 
Pierre Fontan, Mary J. Coulter, H. E. Pierce, May. McCrystle, Chas. A. Herbert. Articles on 
Animals by Josephine Pitkin, on Animal Sculpture by Fred G. R. Roth, on Pastels by Charles 
Warren Eaton, on Corcoran and Art Institute Exhibitions—Continued articles on Black and 
White Drawings by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


APRIL 1909 


Color Supplement: Canal at Amsterdam by F. A. Carter—Class in Oil ard Water Color, 
as before—lIllustrations by F. A, Carter, Mucha, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Michael Angelo, 
Winslow Homer, Millet, Botticelli, Cimabue, Giotto, Gentile den Fabriano, Clara Weaver 
Parrish, Henry O. Tanner, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Mary Bacoa Jones, Miss Nelbert Murph 
Articles on Mucha in Color and Design by Elizabeth Mosenthal, on Composition by Frank Vin- 
cent Du Mond, on Water Color in Decoration by Clara Weaver Parrish, on Embroidery in Outline 
Stitch by Mary Bacon Jones——-Continued articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vliet 
Baker, on Tooled Leather by Mise Nelbert Murphy. 


ARTICLES and ILLUS- 
TRATIONS by some 
of the leading teach- ~- - 
ers of Art in America 


THERE HAS BEEN A 
LARGE DEMAND 
FOR THESE MAGA- 
ZINES AND ONLY 
ELEVEN NUMBERS 
NOW AVAILABLE, 
FOUR OTHERS THAN 
THOSE LISTED HERE 


Sent postpaid for 


$3.10 


KERAMIC STUDIO 
PUBLISHING CO. 


307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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VOL. XXXIll, No. I 


APRIL, 1932 


@ That designers are becoming more and more interested 

in taking advantage of the machine in the production of 
decorative art material for general use is apparent. Ex- 
hibitions everywhere in art circles point in that direction. 
And instead of lamenting the fact that we are living in an 
industrial age when one can no longer take time to make, 
by hand, all articles necessary for everyday living the live 
artist of today realizes that man is a tool-using creature, 
that the machine of today is simply a larger, more powerful 
tool which will or will not produce beauty according to the 
ability and taste of the man back of it. Teachers of the 
rising generation are misplacing their efforts if they are 
not indicating to the great possibilities and need for de- 
signers in the field of machine made projects. Over em- 
phasis of the craft movement is of doubtful value. There 
will always be those who are interested in creating with 
the hands and in fact those who design for the machine 
may begin a project in. that way. But the mood and move- 
ment of machine age is far different than the rhythms of 
the middle ages and is it not the purpose of schools and 
education to develop within the individual, whether artist 
or not, a feeling of being adapted to his environment and 
times. Art is a growth due to its intimate relations to the 
lives of a people. So accordingly in this Polish number there 
is evidenced the significant growth of the decorative arts 
from the old to the new and modern. The same national 
Polish feeling of life and virility are felt in the new as 
weil as the old. In fact motifs often appear in much the 
same feeling in the work of contemporary designers as one 
sees in the older things. 


@ In America we are becoming conscious of an art some- 
what of our own. Shall I say national? At least we are 


beginning to feel as indicated in recent issues of DESIGN, 
how there is a wealth of inspiration to build on —a folk 
lore in every way equal to that of other countries and we 
are solving our problems in our own way. We feel, how- 
ever, especially in the schools and studios that it is a great 
help to study the art of other countries for the purpose 
of seeing how they solved their own problems of use of 
materials, decorative material, costumes, furnishings and 
design in its fullest connotation. 


M@ We are much indebted in the preparation of this special 

number, to Miss Elma Pratt, director of the Inter- 
national School of Art, by means of which American 
designers and teachers may easily and advantageously 
study with the leading teachers of Europe. Miss Pratt, an 
American artist and teacher, has done much to bring about 
a wholesome interchange of art and educational ideas 
through this international plan. Miss Marya Werten, whose 
designs and article appear in this issue is herself a teacher 
in the Polish branch of the school which is in Warsaw. 


@ In this, as well as the March issue, we have begun a 

department devoted to the most vital and important 
news for those persons keenly interested in the develop- 
ments in the important field of decorative arts. Now that 
we feel that the designer is a really powerful force in 
industry, and that education of designers is on a new plane 
we are anxious to have the co-operation of our readers in- 
bringing us all items of news from all parts of the art 
world. We shall be grateful for items sent in from schools 
regarding new courses, new policies, and new contacts. In 
our next issue we are to begin a new and stimulating sec- 
tion devoted to crafts for beginners. THE EDITOR 
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A POLISH 
LAND- 
SCAPE 


The essence of the 
dynamic quality of 
Polish design is well 
expressed in this 
landscape shown 
by A. Malczewski, 
in his school of 
inherent qualities 
of perspective 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF POLAND 


HISTORIC BACKGROUND 


@ If we are to understand the genesis and fundamental 

line of modern Polish plastic art in a suitable light, we 
must realize well the historic phases through which Poland 
passed from the time of the partitions in the Eighteenth 
Century — 1772, 1793, 1795 — until the end of the Great 
War. During this long period of time, the leading Polish 
artists and their numerous imitators, some purposely, 
others unconsciously, fulfilled also an honorable social and 
political mission. They awakened from torpor and raised 
the soul, heightened the national feeling, idealized the past, 
and at the same time bore witness to the unity and life of 
the nation, which many a diplomat considered only as a 
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BY DR. MIECZYSLAW TRETER 


historic reminiscence. They represented abroad not only 
the spirit, the culture of the nation but also the nation it- 
self, since it had no other representation. Political defeat 
did not break the spirit of the nation, on the contrary it 
awakened in the community a livelier national feeling. 
Romanticism became the chief characteristic of the collec- 
tive soul of the nation; art, if it did not conform to the 
postulates of romanticism, did not connect with the glorious 
past of Poland could not count on awakening much interest 
among the wider spheres of the community. 

The earliest monuments in Poland, relics of architecture 
and sculpture reach back to the early Romanesque epoch 
of the Eleventh Century. Far more monuments have been 
preserved from the Gothic epoch. The earliest specimens 
of painting are the miniature illustrations in the medieval 
liturgic and religious books, from the Eleventh Century, 
and frescoes, of which traces are preserved from the Four- 
teenth Century, the oldest pictures so called easel pictures, 
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figuratively, are paintings of the Madonna, votive pictures 
and church tombs from the Fourteenth Century; painted 
anependja existed in Poland in the Eleventh Century. 

Till the time of the renaissance and of humanism, 
through which Poland passed similarly to other nations, 
treading in the first place on the road of general European 
culture, the influences of Byzantine culture were distinctly 
perceptible in the beginning till the Tenth Century inclu- 
sive. Later the art of the Rhine country, Bohemia, France 
and in part the Netherlands. From the Fifteenth Century 
on and through the whole Sixteenth Century the influence 
of the art of the Latin countries, especially the classic 
Italian art was established. 

The Sigmond epoch in Poland — the Sixteenth Century, 
under the reign of Sigmond the Old and his successors, 
produced the finest and most valuable masterpieces in the 
domain of church and secular architecture, sculpture and 
painting. It is another question that the strong Italian in- 
fluence superseded for a long time in Poland the finely 
budding elements of an original purely Polish national cre- 
ation which had been awakened to life by the long activities 
of Wit Stwosz in Cracow, by medieval miniaturists and 
by many Polish guild painters, painters of church frescoes 
whose names are noted in the archives dating from those 
times. Nevertheless the foreign artists introduced into 
Poland by Kings and magnates were obliged to adapt them- 
selves to local conditions, to the climate, taste and needs of 
their patrons. Consequently even the renaissance buildings 
erected in Poland by Italians have their distinct character- 
istics and are different to analogous monuments of archi- 
tecture in the south, west or northern part of Europe. 


FOR APRIL 


GORALS 


These mountaineers from the 
Tatra Mountains through their 
picturesque costumes and 
accessories have provided 
artists with much decorative 
material. In their general mien 
and existence they suggest the 
ways of the American Indians 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTING 


During the reign of Stanislaus August, 1764-1795, artis- 
tic life in Poland began again to pulsate more rapidly. At 
that time under the influence, initiative and patronage of 
the King and the lively intellectual life in which national 
consciousness begins -to reveal itself always more promi- 
nently modern Polish painting begins to awaken to life 
with certain distinct and original characteristics. In the 
next few years it produces very valuable results. Amongst 
a series of other painters devoting themselves chiefly to 
religious pictures and portraits or compositions in the 
classic style, Alexander Orlowski stands out preeminently. 
He was born in 1777 in Warsaw and died 1832 in Peters- 
burg and was in his day a world-famed painter, draughts- 
man and engraver. With unusual facility, with real Polish 
temperament, Orlowski produced numerous historic scenes, 
views of small Polish towns, battles, portraits and cari- 
catures, genre scenes, drawings of horses and figures of 
former Polish nobles in their national costumes; his scenes 
from the life of the Polish hero Thaddeus Kosciuszko in 
the prints of Th. Gaugain, London 1801, enjoyed, at that 
time, enormous popularity. The graphic works of Orlowski 
had an eminently picturesque character which distinguish 
in still higher degree the works of P. Michatowski, 1800- 
1855, a pupil of Charlet. Michatowski was famous espe- 
cially as a painter of horses and in Paris where he resided 
in 1832 he was considered in this respect as the equal of 
Géricault at that time already dead. On his return to 
Poland, Michatowski painted pictures of the horses of 
former Polish hetmans, army leaders; of Chodkiewicz and 
others, sketches of the charges of Polish Uhlans at Samo- 
Sierra, numerous water colors of teams of horses and oxen. 
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In 1852 H. Rodakowski became noted, thanks to a por- 
trait exhibited in the Paris Salon about which Eugene 
Delacroix expressed himself in terms of high praise in his 
Journal, which of course in no small degree served to 
enhance the artist’s reputation. At the same time in Po- 
land, especially in the Austrian and Russian partitions, in 
spite of conditions most unfavorable for art, the artistic 
movement increases gradually but continuously. Artistic 
youth not having its own higher academies, studies in the 
academies of all Europe, from Rome to Petersburg, espe- 
cially however in Vienna, Munich and Paris. 

Naturally, under such circumstances only painting could 
develop and that with much difficulty. Architecture and 
monumental sculpture, unaided by the protection and help 
of the annexing states were entirely checked in their de- 
velopment. There appeared now on the scene such painters 
as J. Kossak as a depictor of horses and aquarellist, A. 


Grottger who embodied in a cycle of drawings of deep 


lyrical mood, the martyrdom of the Polish people under 
the Russian yoke, and finally J. Matejko who in his enor- 
mous historic canvasses of exceptionally dramatic expres- 
sion resuscitated the scenes of Poland’s former glory. In 
this way Polish pictorial art, profiting principally by al- 
ready existing acquisitions of technique and modern forms 
of West. European art raised the spirit of the whole Polish 
people fulfilling thereby an important and social mission. 
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IMPRESSIONISM 


In the nineties of the last century impressionism, trans- 
ferred directly to Poland from Paris by the painters Pan- 
kiewicz and Podkowinski, caused a complete change of 
views on art. 


Having secured for itself the right of existence and 
development, thanks to the preparation of suitable ground 
by the previous artistic activity of the painters of realistic 
tendency, especially of the brothers Gierymski and J. 
Chetmonski, also by the action of St. Witkiewicz as critic, 
impressionism put young life into the entire Polish art, 
pushed it into new ways, and let in sun and the invigorat- 
ing air of Polish forests, fields and meadows to the dusty 
walls of the Cracow Academy. The seed of impressionism 
scattered on to Polish soil gave different fruit to that of 
France. French impressionism was above all a certain kind 
of pictorial theorizing, an abstraction as it were, for it 
changed objective reality into a colored apparition, where 
shape as a defined quality of single elements appears to 
vanish and ceases to be the deciding factor. Polish impres- 
sionism became above ail a means for entering more pro- 
foundly into the soul of Polish nature and the Polish people, 
a means for facing impressions, not only visual impressions 
but experiences, impressions of emotional nature, called 
forth by the chosen motif. ‘‘Atmosphere,” “mood” had 
nothing like the same important meaning in French paint- 
ing as it had in Polish. For the Frenchman the chief pic- 
torial impulse constituted the reaction of the eye on colored 
appearance; for the Pole-sentiment, the emotional reaction, 
seeking exterior expression by means of impressionistic 
technique. 


Hence with Polish impressionists we find still more than 
with French ones a subjection to nature, a stronger de- 
pendence on accident, on the moment, on easily observed 
more or less characteristic qualities of the object. Polish 
impressionism gains however strength and fire only when, 
in consequence of the organization of the Cracow Academy 
of the Fine Arts, 1894, by the excellent aquarellist Julian 
Falat, this highest school of art became the forepost for 
young artists freeing themselves from the bonds of 
academism. 


Thanks to Fatat such painters were assembled in this 
academy as the great dramatist and poet St. Wyspianski, 
as the excellent plein air painter and engraver Leon 
Wyczotkowski, the refined pastel artist T. Axentowicz, the 
landscape painter J. Stanistawski, the decorator and creator 
of stained glass windows among others for the Fryburg 
cathedral in Switzerland, J. Mehoffer, the Polish symbolist 
Jacek Malcezewski and others who founded in the year 1897 
the most important heretofore artistic society in Poland 
under the title of “Sztuka,” “Art.” 

At present both in this academy as in the Society 
“Sztuka” there are a number of younger painters; foremost 
are: W. Weiss, a splendid painter of the nude women, also 
engraver, the painters of the Ruthenian peasants, Huculi, 
Fr. Pautsch, W. Jarocki and K. Sichulski, author of numer- 
ous decorative compositions founded on the very interest- 
ing folk motifs, religious and many other similar ones. 
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From the times of Stanislaus August who may be re- 
garded as the intellectual pioneer of classicism in archi- 
tecture, this direction has its glorious traditions in Poland 
and in the first years after the war it reigned almost uni- 
versally. Public buildings were renovated in this style, even 
private houses, new ones projected. At the same time how- 
ever there began a connecting up also with former Polish 
architecture from the baroque period, applying certain 
specifically Polish variations of this style, taken bodily 
from country mansions and from churches, even to newly 
erected buildings. After a time however it was perceived 
that this was not the right way, as a quite new epoch de- 
mands also new expression and new forms, not to speak 
of the necessity of the adaptation also to new postulates 
of modern life. Traditions of classicism revived however 
more distinctly in another department, in that of painting. 
This symptom coincided with the passing away of impres- 
sionism and with the stronger artistic reaction against it 
of the painters. Already during the war 1917-1928, this 
reaction set in Poland under the name of “‘Formism,”’ the 
leading watchword which became the cult of pure form. 

Expressionism, with the exception of a small group of 
Poznan artists, who published a periodical “Zdroj,” “The 
Source,” from 1917-1919, did not secure a numerous fol- 
lowing in Poland and soon completely died out. On the 
other hand classicism found a favorable ground in Vilno, 
where a group of painters under the leadership of the most 


eminent representative of this direction L. Slendzinski, con- . 


nected directly to the former traditions of Vilno classicism 
of the end of the Eighteenth Century and beginning of the 
Nineteenth, also to the Italian classic art. This direction 
is still considerably strong in Poland at the present day. 
Impressionism and former plain-airism count still many 
belated representatives; some members of the Cracow 
Society “Sztuka” and the societies of “Jednorég,” Unicorn, 
Cracow, and “Plastyka,” Poznan, are followers of post- 
impressionism. Cubism was never wide spread in Poland, 
but the directions and principles derived from it sustained 
and actualized classicism establishing it in a modern way. 

In view of the changes that have taken place in artistic 
opinions the founding in Warsaw in 1922 of the society of 
“Rhythm” was not at all a matter of chance. There was 
a yearning for something quiet, permanent and strong; 
there was a distinct wish for more intense self consoli- 
dation, a keen desire for control of material, construction 
in rationally conceived form, embraced in the measure of 
a decided rhythmical line. 

Impressionistic nonchalance and freedom, the natural- 
istic attitude towards the world, i. e. the yielding to nature 
and the casuality reigning therefrom were despised. Artists 
now saw in the strict discipline of form (conducted even at 
the cost of conventionalism and even deformity) the basic, 
most essential factor and condition of plastic formation. 
Therefore all those entered the society of Rhythm, who con- 
sciously and strongly felt the desire for clearly defined form, 
for a distinct constructing line, for composition. Others 
entered who were anxious to oppose impressionism already 
completely outlived also in Poland, although perhaps color 


FOR APRIL 


The woodworker above and the 
woman with the rosary on the oppo- 
site page are by Kulisiewicz 


and shape were nearer to their hearts than calligraph- 
ically conventionalized line for instance T. Pruszkowski. 


The guiding spirit of “Rhythm” was at first Eugene 
Zak, fascinating by his strange exotic coloring, the har- 
monious line in the composition of his pictures and by his 
poetic fantasy seeming to be quite apart from the world 
betraying a romantic inspiration. Besides this subtle artist, 
who died in 1926, we have a bevy of others who in a more 
or less distinct way profess the chief watchwords and ideas 
of “Rhythm” and represent this, at present most important 
artistic organization of the capital. At the same time by 
a return to their own former traditions of Polish folk art 
and partly to the Cracow miniature painting of the Six- 
teenth Century Polish artists have succeeded in attaining 
entirely new and often very interesting results. It is 
such a basis of idea that the art of Sophy Stryjenska 
and Wt. Skoczylas becomes much more comprehensible. 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


The return to its own former traditions, and also to the 
principles of former technique of wood engraving a dis- 
tinctly original national stamp, much invention revealing 
itself both in the themes themselves and in the artistic 
manner of treating them — these are the chief character- 
istics of contemporary Polish graphic art in the department 
of wood engraving. In Poland as elsewhere grahic art as 
a separate and original branch was only resuscitated at 
the end of the Nineteenth Century under the decisive in- 
fluence of impressionism. In the first quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century there were two brilliant Polish engravers 
of fame — Al. Orlowski and M. Plonski. During the rest 
of the Nineteenth Century Polish graphic art served in 
reality only aims foreign to itself: the reproduction of 
pictures, drawings and afterwards even photographs con- 
stituted its chief task. Polish wood engravers, amongst 
whom was, a whole series of eminent artists especially 
during the years 1850-1880 contributed with their works 
to illustrated magazines. In time however photography and 
especially photo-mechanical means of reproduction such as 
zinctype, autotype, etc. superseded wood engraving so 
that in the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century 
original Polish graphic art almost entirely disappeared. 

Only in the last years of the last century new watch- 
words enunciated by impressionist painters as well as ac- 
quaintanceship with the graphic art of Japan, so full of a 
special charm awakened greater interest in graphic art in 
Poland. The most eminent Polish painters such as Stan- 
istaw Wyspianski, Joseph Pankiewicz, author of unusually 
subtle aquaforts of folk motifs, and Leon Wyczoétkowski 
the painter of Polish country and Polish peasantry set the 
example to others, cultivating original engraving, not serv- 
ing any other cycle aims. Wyczotkowski even for a certain 
time entirely gave up painting, creating at first excellent 
aquaforts full of deep expression and afterwards devoting 
himself with true enthusiasm to lithograhy which is more 
suited to Polish impressionists, facilitating for them a 
sketchy and purely pictorial way of expressing themselves. 
The distinct reaction against impressionism, the love of 
form and decided linear self-contained composition, finds 
in Poland its best expression in wood engraving technique. 

The most prominent Polish wood engraver Wtadysiaw 
Skoczylas became at the same time, as it were, the intel- 
lectual creator of this branch of Polish graphic art. On 
taking over the courses of graphic art in the Warsaw 
School of Fine Arts Professor Skoczylas has trained several 
talents of more than average gift in this field. In 1926 
W. Skoczylas initiated in Warsaw a special society of Polish 
graphic artists called ““Rhythm,” engraving, in which he 
grouped both several of his colleagues, such as E. Bartto- 
miejezyk, W. Borowski, W. Wasowicz and his own pupils: 
T. Cieslewski, son, Miss M. Dunin, Miss W. Corynska, 
Miss J. Konarska, Mrs. Krasnodebska-Gardowska, T. Kuli- 
siewicz, S. Mrozewski, W. Podoski and others. 

W. Skoczylas is also a painter; his aquarelles have their 
own particular and original style. But his own artistic 
domain, which he expresses best, in wood engraving. In 
his graphic art he very much likes to connect with the in- 
exhaustible treasure of Polish folk motifs; he is enthusiastic 
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especially for the mountaineers of the Tatra region, in- 
habiting the High Tatra, who possess their own, very 
ancient artistic traditions. Entirely breaking with the 
impressionist method of expression Skoczylas operates 
principally with line and achieves in his technique a quite 


Individual expression, attained above all by purely graphic 


means and not by partly pictorial ones. Neither in Skoczylas 
nor in his pupils do we see any fixed and defined manner. 

Different themes, different ways of conceiving, only one 
artistic idea is common to them. Some of his pupils, Miss 
Dunin, Mrs. Gardowska, Krasnodebska connect distinctly 
with former Polish folk art and to former woodcuts of the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century; others as especially 
T. Kulisiewicz shake off these influences and achieve quite 
modern forms, with extremely conscientious technique equal 
to the standard of the best former models. In the same 
way the illustrator E. Barttomiejcezyk and W. Wasowicz, 
a post impressionist painter, are in no way similar. 
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After the war there followed for Polish sculpture a new 
and fortunate era of development. Formerly, sculptors 
were exclusively confined to small private commissions in 
the form of busts, plaques or gravestones; public monu- 
ments were an exceptional thing. At the present time 
Warsaw has in its program about sixty public monuments, 
besides which the town erects prominent sculptures in its 
public gardens and parks. Sculpture competitions, not only 
monuments, but also busts of meritorious Poles, medals, 
plaques, coins—are now a common occurrence. 

As regards the names of the most eminent Polish sculp- 
tors already before the war the following were distin- 
guished: P. Welonski, born 1849, died 1931; A. Madeyski, 
W. Szymanowski, died 1929, the creator of the Chopin 
monument in Warsaw; K. Laszczka, professor of the Cra- 
cow Academy of Fine Arts, author of Fine Busts of Women 
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A DECORATIVE 
FIGURE IN WOOD 


The Zakopane School of Woodcarv- 
ing gives us this abstract treatment of 
the full figure. The dynamic quality 
and simple virility are characteristic 
of the work of young artists of Poland 


in Marble, and the gifted portraitist St. K. Ostrowski. 
Dunikowski and Wittig began their activities, it is true 
long before the war, as also Szczepkowski, but their talents 
crystallized more powerfully later. 

Xawer Dunikowski commenced his career as a symbolist 
sculptor in whose compositions the idea outstripped the 
form. Later he executed a whole series of portrait busts 
of very vivid expression and with an impressionistic con- 
ception of form. During the years of the war he consider- 
ably deepened his understanding of plastic form; connect- 
ing consciously with archaic Greek sculpture, and in his 
religious compositions with sculpture of the medieval epoch, 
especially early Gothic. But with all this Dunikowski is 
led above all by his eminently romantic, in reality elemental 
temperament and he does not subserve himself directly to 
definite outside influences. His so-called Wawel Heads, 
carved in wood are an interesting sculptural experiment. 

The former mentioned artist E. Wittig although at first 
interesting himself in impressionistic problems of sculpture, 
above all prizes the sculpture metier, problems of shaping 
blocks of large masses, of wide surfaces, of monumental 
character. Kuna cares in his sculpture first of all for re- 
fined harmony and gentle rhythm of soft, waving lines, for 
perfection of form revealing itself in all profiles of the 
modelled block; in his tendency he shows a classic manner 
of conceiving sculpture problems. On the other hand A. 
Zamoyski is a decided modernist. At first he was clearly 
attracted by cubism and partly by futurism. He was one of 
the leading representatives of Polish post-war modernism; 
purely theoretical researches constituted the point of issue 
for him as a sculptor. He soon changed his point of issue, 
no longer started from theory, but began to work as an 
artisan even in the most difficult material, basalt, dirvit and 
granite, and in the course of not quite three years he has 
taken a leading place in contemporary Polish sculpture. 
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MODERN 
FURNITURE 


From the Warsaw In- 
stitute of Handwork 


The sculpture in wood of J. Szczepkowski constitutes 
an example of truly Polish decorative art. The genesis of 
this art having its distinctly own character, reaches back 
to a distant past. About 1900 new artistic ideas fertilized 
the minds and imaginations of artists in this domain. The 
discovery of excessively interesting and original relics of 
native folk art in Podhale; in the High Tatra, vicinity of 
Zakopane, by W. Matlakowski and St. Witkiewicz, seized 
the Polish artistic world with a special thrill. Contempt 
and disgust for foreign pseudo-artistic trashiness, which 
filled up the private homes of rich and poor, and the in- 
teriors of public buildings reached their zenith. There 
awakened a lively desire for an own native style, for 
modern form, in agreement with the qualities of the given 
material, with the spirit of native artistic traditions. At 
first the artists profited too eagerly and too slavishly by 
the discovered treasure of folk art; some ready forms were 
transferred bodily, they were applied in not too suitable 
a manner, folk ornamentation was reproduced too faith- 
fully. But by this occasion a quantity of ancient and artis- 
tic material of folk art was collected which had been pre- 
served almost by miracle to our times; artists began to 
study it, to investigate its relationships and differences, to 
explore the secrets of this technique of the people so primi- 
tive and yet so solid. It was seen then that its wealth in 
this respect is simply immeasurable, for not only Podhale, 
but literally every part of Poland has its own, ancient 
artistic traditions, its own acquisitions. 

The special society formed in Cracow in 1901 under the 
name of “Polish applied art,” became a pioneer of the new 
movement. Artists J. Bukowski, J. Czajkowski, K. Tichy, 
E. Trojanowski and others together with J. Warchatowski, 
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their organizer and enthusiastic advocate, with the help 
and cooperation of a small group of other people, laid then 
the foundations for the development of this new art which 
based on the acquisitions of native folk art and the rich 
invention of artists led to quite concrete and new results. 
At present the elements of folk art give to many an artist 
the impulse to create works of modern character and yet 
of quite separate individual expression. 

Here for instance is a fragment of a little chapel carved 
in fine wood, the idea of J. Szczepkowski. It arose in dis- 
tinct connection with the wood carved works of Podhale 
mountaineers, but it is a thoroughly original work. An- 
alogical is only the technique, analogical the agreement of 
form with the qualities of the material. Here again a row 
of small figures, carved in wood by pupils of the State 
School of Wood Industry in Zakopane. Nobody thrust ready 


WOODEN TOYS 


Made by Marya Werten of the Polish 
division of the International Art School 
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A MODERN DINING ROOM 


made models on the pupils, nobody has told them to copy 
folk creations as the teachers leave them entire freedom of 
invention, accustoming them to carefulness in composition, 
to a solid technique, to deeper understanding and exploita- 
tion of the qualities of the material in which they are work- 
ing. Here are kilms and flax textiles. The technique is in 
agreement with the traditions of folk art, home, first class, 
properly selected and dyed material; invention of the art- 
ists; compact, consistently carried through composition — 
all these constitute together works of art worthy of con- 
sideration which especially in the interiors of homes as 
well as public buildings may play a foremost decorative 
role successfully pushing out the former ways of ornament- 
ing walls, and being in the spirit of modern architecture. 
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Designed by P. Kocowski 
of the "Lad" Art Society 


MODERN 
PLAYTHINGS 


Made at the Lwow 


School of Applied Art 
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ARCHITECTURAL WOOD CARVING 


ARCHITECTURE 


It is a comprehensible matter that the partitions of 
Poland in the Eighteenth Century struck a most grievous 
blow just at Polish architecture. The conquerors did not 
support either Polish invention or initiative but on the con- 
trary where they could they stifled it, erasing the signs of 
former Polish monuments hoping thus to subjugate more 
easily the spirit of the nation. Numerous mansions and 
palaces of the magnates and in Warsaw itself such a master- 
piece of former architecture as is the Lazienki palace, the 
summer residence of King Stanislaus August, and the in- 
terior of the castle renovated by that King bear witness 
how finely Polish architecture of the classic style flourished 
in the Eighteenth Century when Stanistaus August was not 
only its admirer but also its promoter. During the entire 
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BY J. SZCZEPKOWSKI 


Nineteenth Century Poland, deprived of her political ex- 
istence was not master in her own house, could not arrange 
her towns in her own way, could not raise monumental 
public edifices, etc. A few theatres, Warsaw, Lwow, Cra- 
cow, banks, private villas, more rarely palaces, tenants’ 
houses which arose in the second half of the Nineteenth 
Century had no defined and individual character. 
Classicism lasted many years and left to the Polish 
capital two such imposing buildings as are the Polish Bank 
and the Great Theatre, after which it died out. Shortly 
before the war there began in Cracow and Warsaw a new 
movement also in the domain of architecture. Attention 
was beginning to be drawn to the connection with native 
traditions and at the same time of modern construction 
forms, dictated by the particular quality of the material. 
The discovery of former native style of wooden building 
in Podhale, in the Tatra, the so-called Zakopane style in- 
creased the desire for an own style, but of course this could 
not bring immediate results as applied to the needs of 
urban architecture. New buildings gradually arose, of 
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more or less original plan, for instance the Polish Theatre, 
(architect Cz. Przybylski), the cooperative Bank (architect 
J. Heurich in Warsaw), which bore evidence to the awak- 
ening of artistic reflection also in this domain. 

The first years after the war led to a return to former 
own traditions of the St. August period in architecture. 
A connection with former classicism was initiated, an at- 
tempt made to combine new utilitarian building with char- 
acteristics of the style of former Polish baroque and so on. 
It was soon seen however that in this way there was neither 
a possibility to go forward nor to satisfy modern needs. 
The influence of the new art coming from the West, cubism, 
constructionism and their derivatives —did their work. 
Now Polish architects breaking almost completely with the 
styles of former centuries, with their adjuncts of pseudo- 
art, create in the new spirit and attain solid results.. The 
National Exhibition at Poznan 1929 constituted also an 
extremely interesting review of quite new efforts both in 
the domain of architecture itself operating with modern 
materials and also in the domain of modern construction 
and interior decoration. The realized ideas of different 
architects showed) favorably for the new period of Polish 
architecture whicl is. entering on a phase of quite new de- 
velopment, in strict contact with the present architecture 
of the West, Holland and America. On the basis of the 
enormously active building movement in Poland we may 
expect within the next few years a different architecture 
par excellence modern but with native national character- 
istics, flowing from the instinct of the Polish race which 
is embedded deeply in the soul of most Polish artists. 


A BOOK PLATE 


This design by S. Chrostowski 
for John B. Stetson, Jr., is in — 
a modern style which makes a 
sparkling use of black and white 
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A DECORATIVE RUG 


In this rug from the Poznan School 
of Applied Art there is a pleasing 
use of historic figures and motifs 
discriminatingly planned and well 
suited to the exigencies of the loom 
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A THEATRE 


DECORATION 


From the Warsaw Art 
School comes this mod- 
ern stage design full of 
interest and play spirit 
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MARIONETTES 


BY E. ZAK 


That the theatre and 
puppet stage are a vital 
interest in Poland is 
shown by this painting 
by the well-known paint- 
er Zak, whose name is 
prominent in the modern 
movement of his country 
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MOUNTAINEERS OF 
ZAKOPANE 


In this decorative panel by Marya 
Werten there is assembled a group of 
typically Polish units and two character- 
istic peasant costumes of that region 


THE ART SCHOOLS POLAND 


= In the middle of the Nineteenth Century, one of the 

famous poets, Cyrjan Norwid, the last of the Polish 
romanticists, in his poem “Promethidjon”’ sings a hymn in 
honor of the arts. With the inspiration of a poet and the 
depth and wisdom of a philosopher and sage believed that 
art has a special message on earth and considers it one of 
the most important factors in the development of a nation 
and the crowning glory of a people. In the epoch of the 
greatest decadence of art, when only pictures and sculpture 
remained as the sole expression of beauty Norwid several 
years before Ruskin and Morris said that “from the most 
splendid statue to the plate for daily use, the simplest straw 
basket, etc., beauty should be demonstrated flowing through- 
out the whole work.” Norwid dreamed of a Polish Art 
that would really be Polish, in which would be represented 
the whole soul and culture of the nation in close harmony 
with a handwork which would grow out of the peasant art. 
The ideals of Norwid became the watchword for the art 
schools of liberated Poland. It has become their purpose 
to prepare artists for all types of art, that they are able to 
occupy those positions which call for creative work. It is in 
this way that they hoped in time to make art an interest- 
ing and inseparable part of the personal and national life. 
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BY MARYA WERTEN 


In the creative work of the pupils the instructors lay 
great emphasis upon the artistic value of the peasant art, 
so rich and varied in the different sections of Poland, and 
each capable of contributing to the national treasury of 
culture. In some schools the future teachers of handcraft 
are instructed together with the creative artists. Working 
in this way they comprehend that they are not merely to 
transmit the knowledge of a technique to children in all of 
the elementary schools but an understanding of art and in 
this way make appreciative consumers of them, thus creat- 
ing in communities an atmosphere in which art can develop. 
The highest prizes which the Polish schools received in the 
Paris Exhibition encourages the belief that the art schools 
are going in the right direction. To be sure in all living 
organism there must be changes and improvements from 
year to year. 

The Warsaw School of Art was founded in 1904 during 
the political slavery of Poland through the united effort 
of the public. Without material means in poor quarters 
this school during the Russian oppression, gathered to- 
gether the Polish youths interested in art and grafted into 
their hearts the love of art and country which they now 
pour into their work in liberated Poland. After attaining 
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KILIMS 


This Polish group, shown at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Carpets in Paris 
in 1927, is full of typical motifs. Kilims 
are the Polish counterparts of our fam- 
ous and interesting Navajo blankets 


their independence, the school moved into a new building 
fitted with all necessary equipment. It became a type of 
a model school. Not neglecting the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture, the school introduced a whole series of ac- 
tivities which give the student an opportunity to become 
acquainted with many techniques and to choose the field 
of creative art best fitted to his talents. “Let us endeavor,” 
said Prof. J. Czajkovski, the first director of the reor- 
ganized Warsaw school, “to cultivate artists with broad 
horizons with the highest degree of artistic and spiritual 
culture, molding their progress in all plastic problems 
which life presents.” Proof that the school is fulfilling 
these requirements are such associations as “Lad,” a group 
of former students producing beautiful woven materials, 
ceramics, furniture, etc. The excellent work of the students 
of Skoczylas and Bartlomiejezyk can be found in all lines 
of commercial arts in Poland. 

The Cracow School of Decorative Art was founded in 
1884 and reorganized in 1921. It is the oldest school of 
applied arts and the first to hold to the principle that the 
applied art school is not a lower type of school, only one 
requiring special methods of teaching. The difficulties of 
the easel have been transferred to the workshop where 
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paper and pencil are the accessories and the main role is 
played by a true understanding of the material used. The 
course is of five years’ duration. The first two years are 
devoted to general studies and the next three to specializa- 
tion; in textiles, graphics, decorative painting, ceramics, 
interior decoration and-additional course for teachers. The 
Professor of this school, K. Homolacs, is author of the 
“Handbook of Exercises for Teaching Composition by Vari- 
ous Techniques.” In this he sets forth a well thought 
out series of graduated problems in various techniques. 

The School of Decorative Arts in Poznan was estab- 
lished immediately after the independence in 1921. Its aim 
also is to work in close harmony with workshop and fac- 
tory. It thinks that one of the purposes of the art school 
should be to elevate the standards of factory production, 
supplant foreign models and provide qualified workers. The 
general Director, Prof. K. Maskowski, creator of many 
beautiful frescoes and a splendid organizer, desires that the 
pupils early in their course learn that there must be a close 
bond between art and the modern demands of life. During 
the vacations he sends his pupils for practical training to 
places where there is mass production, in order that they 
may come in contact with problems which do not come up 
in the classroom. The less creative students are trained 
for assistants in the many large decorative concerns. The 
course is also one of five years, two of preparation and 
three of specialization. 

Working along these same lines is the School of Deco- 
rative Art in Warsaw. Prof. Szczepkowski is Director of 
this school. He is one of Poland’s great sculptors. It is 
his work,—an altar and wall decoration—which attracted 

Continued on page 282 
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A CLOCK FACE 


This unique treatment of silhouettes 
from the Zodiac produced a striking 
pattern of value and line in this 
novel clock, carried out in the War- 
saw Art School by M. Obrebska. 
The decorative expression of both 
numerals and allied ornaments have 
been studied as a unified whole 
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A WOODCUT 


From the Cracow School of Applied 
Art comes these two peasant figures, 
treated in a manner that emphasizes 
the decorative beauty of the costumes 
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DECORATIVE INITIALS 


From the graphic arts department of 
the Cracow School of Applied Art 
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A KILIM 


BY JULIE GRODICKS 


Continued from page 279 


so much attention at the Paris Exhibition in 1925. The 
Museum school in Lemburg has a very strong decorative 
arts department. 

The Zakopane Woodcraft School was founded in 1884 
when the newly discovered Goral or mountaineer art cre- 
ated so much enthusiasm among the Polish artists. <A 
group with Witkiewicz at its head desired to maintain and 
deepen this rich and beautiful art. Almost in the beginning, 
however, the idea was warped. The Austrian government 
appointed a foreigner as director, who introduced a his- 
torical style into the school and the spirit of the school 
came under the Tyrolian influence so foreign to the minds 
of the Polish mountaineer. With the independence of Po- 
land, a reform was instituted in the school. The talented 
artist, K. Stryanski, led it into new channels. The motto 
of the school became the words of Mathesjus, an apostle 
of art culture,—‘“When the creative idea and the execution 
of the idea combine in one person, art must return into the 
abandoned handcraft.” The pupils of the school mostly 
Gorals (mountaineers) have impressed upon them the need 
of thoroughly understanding the qualities of wood in order 
to adapt the forms to it. The works of the students show a 
combination of naivety and technical knowledge. The 
school today is under the direction of Prof. Dobrodzicki. 

Institute of Handcraft in Warsaw has as its main ob- 
jective the preparing, qualified and artistically educated 
teachers in handcraft. Director and founder of the school, 
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Przanowski, the able Professor Andrzejewski, and many 
others endeavor to familiarize the future teachers with the 
various materials and in this way to show them that one 
of the purposes of teaching handwork in the schools is to 
give an understanding that a knowledge of materials and 
instruments is the basis of an appreciation of the beauty 
of all plastic form. 

Another type of schooling is represented by the Cracow 
Academy and the Department of Fine Arts of Wilno Uni- 
versity. The Academy of Cracow was founded in 1918. 
It is the oldest Art School in Poland and holds a unique 
position in the artistic development of the Polish people. 
With its name are associated most of the names of the 
greatest Polish artists—either as students or as professors. 
The greatest development was under Matejko. Among the 
great artists of today connected, with it are Prof. Axen- 
towicz, Pankiewicz, Sichulski, Dunikowski, etc. The Fine 
Arts Department at Wilno is colored by the strong, ex- 
cellent teaching work of Slendzinski and Ruszezyte. Besides 
these there are a number of smaller specialty schools such 
as the Ceramic School of Prof. Szafran in Cracow, Lace- 
making School in Zakopane, Women’s Trade School in Lodz 
and the Women’s Trade School in Wilne. One of the sig- 
nificant private pedagogical ventures is that of the fresco 
painter Zofja de Courtenay who has decorated many of 
the old wooden churches of Poland. As her work combines 
the spirit of the primitives and modern interpretation, so 
in her studio she combines the early Florentine apprentice 
method with the modern demand for self-expression. 
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I must mention among the art schools in Poland the 
Polish Division of the International School of Art, whose 
founder and director is Elma Pratt, an American artist. 
Coming in contact with the Polish Art she felt that a 
knowledge of it could be utilized in the artistic education 
of other countries. Together with the Polish artist Marya 
Werten she established a school in Zakopane in the Tatra 
Mountains. Working out various decorative compositions 
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A GAY CARPET 


This carpet by Wanda Newman, while 
modern in feeling, is appropriately 
designed on traditional Polish motifs. 
The deer hunt appears frequently as a 
a decorative feature in the old as well 
as the new design of these Polish artists 


in different techniques, the student becomes acquainted with 
Polish culture and especially its vivid peasant art. The 
school as part of its international program publishes litho- 
graphs and books, descriptive of Polish peasant life. The 
words of Norwid that “each country enters by a different 
route into the participation of art’’ seems to be well on its 
way to fulfillment in Poland, for surely it seems to be find- 
ing its own way, schools, and its own method of working. 


LACE 


From the Textile 
Department of 
Cracow School 
of Applied Art 
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POLISH 
POSTERS 
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SEKOLNYCH 


KeZYZANOWSKA 


- The four posters from the Lwow Mu- 
seum School of Applied Art show an 
interesting use of traditional motifs in 
new and startling arrangements. While 
they are decidedly in keeping with 
the contemporary movement, they 
still contain familiar design qualities 
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Copyright by Photo Plat, Warsaw ke 


This book, designed by W. Jastre- eb 
bowski, and B. Leward, was sent to x 
America on its one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary and contains millions ea 
of Polish names. The design is a 
a pleasing device of letters and 
dates combined with national in- 

signia which are placed rhythmic- 
ally in juxtaposition to each other 
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@ One of the divisions of the Home 

Making Centre, at 114 East 47th 
Street, New York City, has arranged 
an extremely interesting group of dis- 
plays of the crafts of many countries. 
Pro-America is one of the most im- 
portant features of this organization, 
and is composed entirely of American 
citizens of foreign extraction. One 
of their aims is to enrich their 
adopted country with their native 
heritage of art. In striking contrast 
there are arranged here contempor- 
ary pieces inspired by those of other 
times; antique rugs and hangings 
which have furnished motifs for 
modern weaving; pictorial wall hang- 
ings giving designs for students 
of modern weaving and handcrafts. 

A large Swedish-Finnish exhibit 
under the auspices of Pro-America is 
now open to the public and there are 
on display for educational comparison 
and study the homespun linens and 
peasant designs of many countries. 

Ukraine contributes its beautiful 
cross stitch in rich colors on hand- 
made linen from every village. Fin- 
land shows its weavings in linen and 
wool and gold thread from designs 
of the ancient tribes. Poland has 
bold patterns suggestive of the 
American Indian. Scotland, Greece, 
Norway, Denmark and Ireland are 
adding their native handcraft. There 
is a collection of delicate hand- 
drawn work from the Virgin Islands 
which has the reputation of the 
finest needle-workers in the world. 


@ The Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Decorative Arts by 


members of the Art Alliance opened . 


at 65 East 56th Street, Manhattan, 
on Monday, February fifteenth, and 
continued until the twenty-seventh. 
The showing was truly contemporary 
in that it presented a cross section of 
the year’s creative ideas in the decor- 
ative field, whether their expression 
was along so-called modern or more 
traditional lines. A prominent 
feature of the exhibit was a modern 
shop interior, featuring an original 
decorative lighting arrangement. 
This shop combined hand-made, 
specially designs materials with 
standard machine made objects. 


@® “The Use of Style and Design in 
Industry” is the title of a little 
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booklet arranged and published by 
by the Policy Holder’s Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York, concerning 
the practices of some one hundred 
successful business concerns in pro- 
ducing and controlling the design of 
their products. 

The great desirability of a definite 
procedure in introducing new styles 
and designs is discussed and the 
manner in which manufacturers of 
such diverse products as glassware, 
automotives, paper industries, and 
so on, are able to gauge the probable 
popularity of a proposed design is 
described. In order to establish a 
reliable array of facts on design pro- 
cedure the company sent out the 
following questionnaire and received 
responses from approximately one 
hundred of the group addressed: 

These were the questions: 1. What 
factors determine the new styles and 
designs which you adopt? 2. Will 
you indicate what sources have a part 
in originating new designs and de- 
scribe the procedure you follow? 3. 
How do you gauge the popularity 
which certain styles and designs will 
have before you begin production? 
4. How often do you develop new 
designs? 5. What percentage of your 
production is devoted to new designs? 

Answers are quoted from Gorham, 
Dennison, General Electric, American 
Woolen Company and many others. 
The booklet is filled with extremely 
helpful and interesting information 
for the designer. 


® This year the Annual Convention 

of the Western Arts Association 
is to be held in St. Louis from May 
3 to 7. The New Jefferson Hotel will 
be the meeting place. The key note 
of the convention given by the presi- 
dent is “The Social Significance of 
Arts Education.” Miss Belle Scofield 
of Indianapolis is President, while 
J. H. Hargitt is local chairman. 


@ The Eastern Arts Association will 
hold its annual convention in New 
York City, April 19 to 22. The 
various programs, school exhibits, 
and commercial displays, will be 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


@ The First Annual Robineau Mem- 

orial Ceramic Exhibition is to be 
held at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts from May 1 to May 31. All 
potters of New York State are in- 
vited to enter, the jury being com- 
posed of Samuel E. Robineau, Charles 
F. Binns, Carlton Atherton and 
Charles M. Harder. Two prizes are 
offered, one for pottery and one for 
ceramic sculpture. Details and en- 
trance blanks may be had by writing 
to Miss Anna W. Olmsted, Director. 


@ The 16th Annual Textile Design 

Competition, sponsored by the Art 
Alliance of America, will be held 
from March 31 to April 4, inclusive. 
The following are some of the com- 
panies offering prizes for suitable 
designs for their products: The 
United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Du Pont Rayon Company, 
The Armstrong Cork Company, 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
Botany Worsted Mills; American 
Woolen Company, Utica Looms, Inc., 
Cannon Mills, Inc. 


The purpose of this competition is 
to obtain new design motifs for the 
products of these respective com- 
panies. Designs may be submitted 
for wallpaper, playing cards, carpets, 
linoleum, textiles, and _  towelling. 
Three of the companies are offering 
prizes for related designs for wall- 
paper, carpet, and bedspread respec- 
tively. The designs are to be mounted 
strongly on white mat, but not to 
be framed. All designs to be sent 
to the Art Alliance of America, 
Inc., 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City. Prize winning designs will ap- 
pear in an early issue of DESIGN. 


This new department entirely devoted to the latest develop- 
ments in the field of decorative Arts is now established. For 
our readers—the editor invites contributions from schools in 
all sections of the world and other sources where new and 


stimulating activities are taking place. 


Particular emphasis 


will be given to significant news in the field of American Arts 
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